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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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THE PENNS AND PENINGTONS. 
(Continued from page 659.) 

“Not long after he had returned to Kent 
his own native county, Sussex, was in danger 
from the Cavalier party, which had taken Ar- 
undel, and fortified the town and castle. Sir 
William Walker was commander-in-chief against 
them, his assistance having been sought by the 
assogiated counties. My husband looked upon 
this engagement asa particular service to his}and in the dark overthrown into a hedge. 
own county, aud with great freedom went to}When we got out, we found there was on the 


oc streets they refused to come with 
Arundel, where they had a long siege 2s side hardly room to get along, for fear of 


me. Only at length one widow woman, who 
kept a coach for hire, and had taken a deal of 
our money, undertook to let her servant g0, 

even though he should hazird the horses. So 
I gave him a very great price (twelve pounds) 
to carry me down, with liberty to return whether 
[ was with him or not, within a day’stime. It 
was a very tedious journey ; we were benightd, 


the town. After they had taken it, they be-| falling down a very steep precipice, where we 
sieged the castle; it was very difficult service, | would have been all broken to pieces.. We had 
but, being taken, he and Colonel Morley hadj no guide with us but he who had come to me 
the. government of the castle committed to them. | with the message from my husband, whe riding 
A few weeks after this, the calenture, a disease | on a white horse, we could see him on before. 
that was then amongst the soldiers of the town Coming to a garrison late at night, we had to 
and castle, seized upon him in his quarters | stop the coach to give the commander notice by 
near Arundel; from whence, in the depth ofj firing a gun, which was done by the sentinel. 
frost and snow, he sent for me to London to! The colonel came down imwmediately to invite 
come to him. This was very difficult for me| me to stay ; and to encourage me, said my hus- 
to accomplish, it being a short time before the | band was likely to mend, besceching me not in 
birth of our second child. The waters being | my situation to run such a hazard. ‘The coach- 
up at Newington and several other places, we | man, being sensible of the difficulties still to be 
were forced to row in a boat on the highway, undergone, would needs force me to lodge fn 
and take the things out of the coach into the | the garrison, saying his horses would not hold 
boat with us. Springs were fastened to the | out. To which [ replied that I was to pay for 
bridles of the horses, and they swam over and | all the horses if they suffered, and that I was 
brought the coach with them. The coachmen | resolved not to go out of the coach unless it 
were so sensible of all the difficulties and the broke down, until it came so near the house 
badness of the way between London and Arun- that [ could compass it on foot. So, seeing my 
del, at that time of the year, that in all the resolution, he pushed on. 
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«« When we came to Atundel we saw a most 
dismal sight—the town depopulated—the win- 
dows all broken from the firing of the great 
guos—the soldiers making use of the shops and 
iuwer rooms for stables, and no light in the 
town but what came from the stables. We 
passed through the town on to his quarters. 
Within a quarter of a mile of the house the 
horses came to astand still. As we could not see 
the reason of it, we sent the guide forward for 
a light and assistance. Upon which the report 
reached my husband that [ was come; but he 
assured them they were mistaken, that he knew 
I could not come, in the situation [ was in. 
Still they affirmed that I had certainly come. 
‘Then,’ said he, ‘raise me up in the bed, that 
I may be able to see her when she enters.’ 
But the wheel of the coach having pitched 
close into the root of a tree, it was some time 
before it could be loosened. It was twelve 
o’clock at night when | arrived ; and as svon as 
I put my foot into the hall, from which the 
stairs ascended to his chaniber, I heard his voice 
saying, ‘ Why will you lie to me? If she be 
come, let me hear her voice.’ This struck me 
so, that I had not power to get up stairs, but 
had to be helped up by twp. On seeing me, 
the fever having taken to his head, he in a man- 
ner sprang up as if he would come out of the 
bed, saying, * Let me embrace thee, my dear, 
before I die. Iam going to thy God and my 
God.’ I found most of his officers about the 


bed attending on him, with signification of great 


sorrow for the condition he was in, they greatly 
loving him. The purple spots had come out on 
him the day before, and now were struck in, 
and the fever had got to his head, which caused 
him to be in bed, they not having before been 
able to persuade him to go to bed, though his 
illness had been for five days before the spots 
came out. Seeing the danger of his condition, 
and that so many Kentish men, both command- 
ers and others, had died of it in a week’s time 
near his quarters, they entreated him to keep 
his chamber. But such was the activeness of 
his spirit, and the stoutness of his heart, that 
they could not get him to yield to the illness so 
as to stay within, till they covenanted with him 
that he might shoot birds with his crossbow out 
of the window; and he did do it till the spots 
went in, and the fever got to his head. He then 
became so violent, being young and strong, 
that they were forced to sit round the bed to 
keep him in. To my doctor, whom [| brought 
down with me, he spoke seriously about dying, 
and to me most affectionately. To the officers 
who were around the bed striving to keep him 
in, he spoke no evil words; but wittily re- 
marked to the marshal and others about keeping 
up a strict watch, or their prisoner would es- 
cape, and how they were to repair the breach 
when he thrust his limbs from under the clothes. 
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“Discerning my lips to be cool, he would 
hardly suffer me to withdraw them from his 
burning face so as to take breath, crying out, 
‘Oh, don’t go from me!’ at which the doctor 
and my maid were very much troubled, looking 
upon the infection to be so high that it endan- 
gered my life and the child’s. Two hours ata 
time I sat by him thus, and after a little pause 
he calied upon me again to lay my mouth to 
his, and that he would be very quiet. At 
length, while I was in that posture, he fell 
asleep; which they that were by observing, con- 
strained me to go to bed. Considering my 
condition, and that I might leave my maid with 
him, who could bring me an account, I was 
prevailed with, and went to bed. When he 
awoke he seemed much refreshed, took great 
notice of the servant, and said, ‘You are my 
wife’s maid. Where is your mistress? How 
does my boy? Go to my wife, and -tell her 
am ready to embrace her, I am so refreshed 
with my sleep.’ She came and gave me this 
account, aud [ would have arisen and gone 
down, but she persuaded me not, saying he 
would go to sleep again, and my going would 
only hinder it. So I sent her with a message 
to him, and went to rest. Thinking from the 
description she gave he was recovering, I lay 
late in the morning. When I went down [ 
saw a great change, and sadness upon every 
face about him, which stunned me. He spoke 
affectionately to me, with several serious and 
weighty expressions. At last he said, ‘ Come, 
my dear, let me kiss thee before I die,’ which 
he did with that heartiness as if he would have 
left his breath in me. ‘Come once more,’ 
said he, ‘let me kiss thee, and take my leave,’ 
which he did as before, saying, ‘No more now. 
No more ever.’ He then fell into a great 
agony, and that was a dreadful sight to me. 

“The doctor and my husband’s chaplain, and 
some of the chief officers who were by, observing 
his condition, they concluded that they must 
either persuade me, or take me by force from 
the bed; his great love for me, they said, and 
his beholding me there, being the ocvasion of it. 
Upon which they came and asked me to go 
from the bedside to the fire; that while I staid 
where I was he could not die. This word die 
was eo great with horror, that I, like an aston- 
ished, amazed creature, stamped with my foot, 
and cried, ‘ Die! die! must he die? I cannot 
go from him.’ Upon this two of them gently 
lifted me in their arms, and carrying me to the 
fire, which was at a distance from the bed, 
they prevented me from going to him again. 
At that time I wept not, but stood silent and 
struck. After | was brought from the bed he 
lay for atime very still; at length they said 
his sight was gone, and then they let me go to 
him. And standing there by his bedside I 
saw on him the most amiable, pleasant coun- 
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tenance I ever beheld—just like that of a per- 
son ravished with something he was looking at. 
He lay about an hour in this condition. 
Towards sunset he turned quietly about, and 
called upon a kinsman of his, ‘ Anthony, come 
quickly,’ at which very instant Anthony came 
riding into the yard, having come many miles 
to sce him. Soon after this he died, and then 
I could weep; but, fearing injurious conse- 
quences, they immediately took me up into an- 
other chamber, and suffered me no more to look 












Sir William Springett’s remains were next 
morning taken privately by his officcrs and sol- 
diers to Ringmer, and there deposited in the 
family vault where several of his ancestors lay, 
intending that a public funeral should follow as 
soon as arrangements could be made for it in 
London. But those who had the management of 
his pecuniary affairs, discovering that he had 
expended so much of his own private property 
that was not likely to be refunded, in equip- 
ping, maintaining and paying the soldiers, de- 
clared against it. 

In Ringmer church a handsome mural monu- 
ment was erected to his memory, which is still] 
in perfect preservation. 

(To ve continued.) 
From “The Silent Pastor.” 
MEDITATIONS, 

Lift up thyself, O mourning soul ; lift up thy- 
self; raise thine eyes that are wet with tears! 
Why are thine eyes wet with tears? Why are 
they bent continually upon the earth? And 
why dost thou go continually as one forsaken 
of thy God? 

Oh thou that toilest ever and restest not ; thou 
that wishest ever, and art not satistied; thou 
that carest ever, and art not stablished; why 
dost thou toil and wish? Why is thine heart 
withered with care, and why are thine eyes sunk 
with watching? - 

Rest quietly on thy couch, steep thine eye- 
lids in sleep, wrap thyself in sleep as in a gar- 
ment, for He carest tor thee; He is with thee, 
He is about thee, He compasseth thee on every 
side. The voice of thy Shepherd among the 
rocks. 

He calleth thee ; He beareth thee tenderly in 
His arms ; He suffereth thee not to stray. Th 
soul is precious in His sight, O child of many 
hopes! For He carest for thee in the things 
which perish ; and He hath provided yet better 
things than those. 

Raise thyself, O beloved soul! Turn thine 
eyes from pain and-care and sin ; turn them to 
the brightness of the heavens, and contemplate 
thine inheritance, for thy birthright is in the 
er and thy inheritance amongst the stars of 

ight. 

The herds of the pasture sicken and die; 





they lie down among the clods of the valley; 
the foot passeth over them; they are no more. 
But it is not so with thee, for the Almighty is 
the Father of thy spirit, and he Hath given 
thee a portion of His own immortality. 


Look around thee, and behold the earth, for 


it is the gift of the Father to thee, and to thy 
sons, that they should possess it. 


Out of the ground cometh forth food; the 


hills are covered with fresh shade; and the 
animals, thy subjects, sport among the trees. 


Delight thyself in them, for they are good ; 


and all that thou seest is thine. 


But nothing that thou seest is like unto thy- 
self; thou art not of them, nor shalt thou re- 
turn to them. 

Thou hast a mighty void which they cannot 
fill; thou hast an immortal hunger which they 
cannot satisfy; they are not worthy that they 
should occupy thee. 

As the fire, which, while it resteth on the 
hearth, yet seadeth forth sparks continually to- 
ward heaven, so do thou from amid the world 
send up fervent thoughts to God. 

As the lark, though her nest is on the 
ground, as soon as she becometh fledged, pois- 
eth her wings, and finding them stronug enough 
to bear her through tke light air, springeth up 
aloft, singing as she soars, so let thy desires 
mount swiftly upwards, and thou shalt see the 
world beneath thy feet. 

Be not overwhelmed with many thoughts. 
Ileaven is thine and God is thine, and thou 
shalt be blessed with everlasting salvation and 
peace upon thy head for evermore. 

sancansosilabaneetis 


SOCIAL READINGS. 

To the Editors.—The “ Friends’ Social Read- 
ing Circle of Poughkeepsic,” is again holding 
its regular semi-monthly meetings, which were 
omitted during the summer. 

These pleasant gatherings were inaugurated 
last winter at the suggestion of G. T., when on 
a visit to Poughkeepsie, and for this kindness 
we feel greatly indebted to him, deriving, as 
we have, so much of profit, as well as enter- 
tainment and pleasure from them. The few 
meetings already held during the present season, 


have been very well attended; and, in addition — 


to the regular reading exercises, several original 
communications have been read; these articles 
have added greatly to the interest of the meet- 
ings, and, as we trust, manifest an earnest desire 
that they shall become indeed a source of real 
improvement, moral, intellectual and social. I 
enclose one of these communications, which was 
read at the regular meeting on the 13th, fecling 
that you might perhaps deem it worthy of a 
place in your columns. 

From our experience here at Pong).keepsie, 
I have felt impelled to suggest the pr: priety of 
your calling the attention of Friends throughout 
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the country, through the medium of the “ In- 
telligencer,” to the benefits to be derived from 
such gatherings, recommending them also as a 
pleasing means of familiarizing the principles 
of Friends, and cultivating a love for them in 
the young. | 

11th mo. 30th, 1867. 

“Oh! Idle words f 
Ill-omened birds !’’ 

Lately I have mused much on the many sen- 
tences dropped daily by the thoughtless—words 
of jest and mirth, perhaps, uttered without an 
aim, yet which have proved indeed “ ill-omened 
birds,” wafting on their raven plumes sighs to 
a heart alrrady burdened with earth’s sorrows, 
and open to pain, as the leafless trees to the 
blasts of winter. 

How little Pleasure thinks, when she calls 
her train, and casts back her glances toward the 
loiterers by the way; how many of them are 
Niobes, the fountain of whose tears her scorn 
shall afresh unseal,—or Sarcasm, priding her- 
self on intellectual birth, and burling from her 
towering heights shafts of wit to sink deep into 
some sensitive natore, and leave it bleeding and 
quivering for many a day: and how little Gos- 
sip recks, with her free speech, (forgotten on 
the morrow, by herself.) of the stones rudely 
jostled from the sepulchre of buried griefs, into 
whose grave the world shall peer with unfeeling 
and uvholy eyes. 

Shall we not then guard well our words? lest 


their purpose be mistaken, and they prove as 
arrows to some unhealed wound, where we 
should rather pour the oil of kindness and of 
love— 


“Oh! Kindly words! 
Angelic birds !” 
White-winged messengers, bearing to the heart 
songs of praise and chants of peace. 
Poughkeepsie, 11th mo., 1867. 
DROPS OF WISDOM. 

Hear not ill of a friend, nor speak any of an 
ebemy. 

Believe not all you hear, nor report all you 
believe. 

The flowers of speech spring from the root 
of the tongue. 

Half the truth may be a lie, in the absence 
of the other half. 

He who would not have more than he can 
do to-morrow, must do all he can to-day. 

As threshing separates the corn from the 
chaff, so does affliction purify virtue. 

Never consider a person unfeeling or hard- 
hearted because he refuses what he cannot 
grant. 

When there is love in the heart, there are 
rainbows in the eyes, covering black clouds with 
gorgeous hues, 

Ask yourself before speaking ill of any man, 
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first, is it right? second, is it kind? third, is 
it necessary ? 

Take care to be an economist in prosperity, 
and there is no fear of your having to be one in 
adversity. © 


a 
From “The Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
NO LIVING MEMBER EXEMPT FROM SERVICE, 

“From whom the whole body, fitly joined together 
and compacted by that which every joint supplieth, 
according to the effectual working in the measure of 
every pait, maketh increase of the body unto the 
edifying of itself in love.” 

There are two lessons to be learnt from this 
passage ; the one similar to that which our 
Lord himself taught to his disciples when, under 
the figure of the vine, He sbowed how union 
with Him is esseutial to the believer’s life; 
the other, that every joint, every member, 
whether larger or smaller, is required for the 
fit joining together and compacting of the spirit- 
ual body and its consequent increase. Taken 
together, they need to be deeply pondered by 
every one amongst us, and honest answers 
given to the questions which they suggest :— 
“Am I myself, through my junction with 
Christ, a living member of the body; and, if 
so, am I, by the effectual working of his Spirit in 
me, contributing my full share to its prosper- 
ity.” 

"ies questions these, though none the less 
requiring distinct reply, avd that from all who 
would bear the name of Christian ; but I would 
now more especially bring them before the 
notice of some amongst us, and they are con- 
fined to no class, no order of education, who 
need to be practically reminded that they bave 
as actual a part in this mattter as any member 
of the community. I allude to those who, 
owing to circumstances, tv s'enderer mental 
endowments, to timidity, to youth, to any of 
those manifold causes with which all are so 
familiar, seem to themselves of less account than 
their brethren; of such small account indeed, 
according to their own humble estimate of 
their powers, that to be joined to the Head, and 
thereby to be assured of individual life, is all 
that they hope for, forgetting, or perhaps I 
ought rather to say, not daring to believe, that 
what is true of the physical is true also of the 
spiritual body, that every portion has its own 
function and measure of labour assigned to it 
specially, and that, failing its due performance, 
other members must be overtasked, or, in many 
cases, from simple necessity, the work be left 
wholly undone. 

Such backwardness of apprehension is very 
far from being peculiar to the Society of 
Friends; all Christian sects have more or less 
to deplore it, though amongst us, owing to the 
remarkable freedom of our Church arrange- 
ments, it seems still more grievous than else- 
where. Yet, while we may earnestly deprecate 
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the error, those who commit it claim the sym- 
pathy of all who understand their position ; and 
not sympathy alone, but that helping hand 
which, were it wisely extended to. them, they 
would often in their turn be enabled to hold 
forth to others. There are doubts:and dis- 
couragemeuts in their way, and difficulties, too, 
peculiar to themselves. Perhaps if they could 
be convinced that their brethren at large have 
their special trials also, the feeling of kinship 
might do much to loosen the fetters that restrain 
them ; if the habit of more general interchange 
of thought and religious experience were culti- 
vated amongst our members; if they that fear 
the Lord, be they who they may, spoke more | 
feeble knees, and hands hanging down, than 





faction, and its various points were being sum- 
med up and dwelt upon in a manner which 
showed how genuine had been the impression 
produced, when the other friend, equally full of 
the opposite side of the subject, abruptly broke 
in and exclaimed: “ Yes,—no doubt it was ex- 
cellent; but what a sermon that was of ———! 
Ah! that was the one! I uever listened to 
anything equal to it.” 

Which of theae two was right, or rather were 
they not both correct? We talk about small 
gifts far too much, and too many of these to 
whom they are entrusted sadly shrink from exer- 
cising them; and all the time, as was so clearly 
proved in the case just cited, they have as im- 
portant and necessary a place in the spiritual 


often one to another,—there would be fewer | economy as any other, even those which we 
weaken us now: the effectual working in the term the largest. Iu the meeting I have re- 
measure of every part would nfake an increase | ferred to surely there was, to one at least of 
of the body of which, under present conditions, | those preseut, something that might well be 
we can have but a faint idea. |compared to “ten thousand words in an un- 
Probably of all divisions of labor in the known tongue ;” phases of experience, doctrinal 
Church, that relating to the ministry least needs | distinctions, and even it may be actual language, 
to be dwelt on here. So strongly does our| with which the listener was unacquainted, aud 
teaching from childhood up inculcate a regard consequently unimpressed; and it was left for 
of what we hold to be a direct call to the office the utterer of the “five words,” briefly and 
of preacher, that I would hope that few allow | simply given forth, to supply the need of one 
secular considerations to turn them from what hungering soul, probably of many others simi- 
they believe to be the path of duty; yet even lar to it, and thereby to minister effectually to 
when obedience has been rendered, the weakness | the increase of the body through edification. 
of the flesh is so great, and there issuch a con- | Thus through the division of the word by the 
stant temptation to forget that-God never sets | lips of more than one minister is a congreg :tion- 
His children to useless work, that a word of en- | al growth known. 
couragement may not come amiss. Slight as} Would it not be well for us more generally 
the following incident is, it has so often recur- | to make a point of avoiding the words large and 
red to my mind with interest and instructivo,!small in connection with ministerial gifts? 
that [ do not like to pass it by. “In the! (The apostolic term “best” is no voucher for 
Church [ had rather speak five words with my 'such language; it refers to many differing 
understanding, that by my voice | might teach | qualifications, not to varying degrees of the one). 
others also, than tea thousand words in an un-|1n some instances, doubtless, they may be 
known tongue.” This saying of the apostle’s| rightly, at least inoffensively, applied; but in 
is so closely connected in idea with the oecur- | the majority of cases their effect is, may I not 





rence, that I never recollect the one without | 
the other presenting itself also. 

Two ministers, both travelling on Gospel ser- 
vice, paid a visit to one of our meetings, at the 
same time, though not in company. Their | 
gifts were very different, and so were their 
poritions in life; in everything, in fact, they 
were uulike, save that both were humble, de- 
voted followers of the Master. It happened 
that I was present on the occasion, aad L recol- 
lect being much struck with the marked | 
dissimilarity in the style, and matter, and man- 
ner of their discourses; and when, a few days 
after, a conversation between two friends took 
place regarding their visit in my hearing, I 
received a lesson which I hope will never pass 
from my memory. The longer discourse, 
powerful and argumentative, and couched in 
excellent language, as it had been, was referred 
to by one of the speakers with the utmost satis- 


say, confessedly injurious. Ought we not 
rather, knowing how easily we are led into 
error even by our own words, to endeavour sim- 
ply to reeeive what is sent us, gratefully 
accepting that which we feel to be intended for 
us specially, and allowing our brethrea to take 
their share also undisturbed? There would 
then be less of that uoreflecting criticism which 
now too often diminishes the real effect of 
preaching on the hearer’s soul, less of that 
disposition to hold one messenger lightly in 
comparison with another, which we all, to a 
larger or smaller extent, have so bitterly to de- 
picre in ourselves and so often to combat in one 
another. 

But I have said more on this part of my sub- 
ject than I had intended: it is time to turn to 
the other divisions, some of them, too, of such 
vast importance, that any attempt at cate- 
gorical examination is far beyond my intention. 
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Perhaps the reader may have no special 
qualification for the office of teacher; but is 
there no one, not one single person, with whom 
the daily round of life may bring him into con- 
tact, to whom such exposition of the truth as 
he alone feels capable of, will be immeasurably 
wore intelligible, just because of its very sim- 
plicity, than the elaborate arguments of the 
scholar? Advice, encouragement, nay, even 
warning and reproof, can we any of us venture 
to say that we are clear from such responsibili- 
ties? And for this end what talent is needed 
in most cases beyond that which falls to the 
share of every Christian ?—what knowledge? 
—what grasp of intellect? Karthly lots may 
be very different, but are we not all walking 
along the same read Zionward, exposed to the 
same temptatiuns, beset by the same weak- 
nesses, needing the same grace to uphold and 
guide us? Who ean tell the value of a simple 
word, a quict reference to past experience, an 
hour’s componionship, as it were, on the way, 
all the more welcome and refreshing, it may be, 
because the utterer of the word, the kindly 
comrade, is one from whom we had not been 
taught.to expeet such aid? There are those 
in every meeting, in every community, who 
seem sct apart to fill the chief places in the 
ranks: they have their mission to perform, an 
onerous and important one, when rightly under- 
taken and fully carried out; but Iam persuaded 
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; Seats, men and women, old and young, learned 
‘and unlearned, full of this world’s goods, or 
| eomparatively empty; blessed with leisure or 
| obliged to devote every day to toil ; so different 
in outward appearance and position ; so like in 
this one point, that every one, without exception, 
has a charge to keep, bas his or her appointed 
work todo. He alone, who knows the secret 
of each heart, can tell whether by junetion with 
the living Head, these separate members are in 
a condition to perform their functions; our 
feeble sight cannot in many cases go below the 
surface, or distinguish between deadness and 
inactivity, but we can grievously feel that, as a 
whole, there is something amiss, that there is 
an absence of that compacting and energy 
which would of necessity follow on an effectual 
working of vitality in every part; that gifts 
are being neglected, eapacities wasted, influences 
left undirected, which, however slender in in- 
dividual amount, would in the aggregate form 
a power for good almost beyond compute. As 
already observed, in the spiritual as in the 
physical economy, every portion must do its 
}own duty; for there cannot, consistently with 
safety or health, be a transference of the 
burden from the many smaller to the few 
larger organs. Lesser and greater, let us each 
individually, earnestly, perseveringly, seek out 
our part and do it,in that strength through which 
ialone such will be possible, and let us “ consid- 


that there are many amongst us who ean refer | er one another,” not eensoriously, nor yet with 


to occasions when a word in season, whispered lan unacknowledged hope of finding in our com- 
by some unrecognised office-bearer, who had! panion’s inaction an excuse for our own, but 
received his charge direct from the Chureh’s | according to the apostle’s precept, “ to provoke 
Head, won its way into the heart, and bore fruit! unto love and,”—wherever that is, the other 
there, when everything besides seemed to full | can hardly be far distant,—*‘ to good works.” 


uselessly on the barren surface. There is| And now, before closing, 1 would say a few 
indeed a peculiar blessing often attendant on| words on a subject so connected with the 
such ministrations; they come to us more pure | qvestion which we have just been examining, as 
from earthly admixture, more free from the | to render allusion to it almost necessary. I refer 
temptation to lose sight of the Creator in the; to the answer so often given to appeals for 
creature, than is possible in most other cases,‘ activity in any department of labor, any ser- 


If these instances could be increased, if they 
could become of constant, of daily occurrence, 
what added vitality there would be in the 
body, and how easily should we comprehend 


‘vice for God; or for our fellow-creatures :—“ I 
| am not good enough!’ Not good enough? 
If such an excuse were valid, which of us would 
dare to take one step, or lift a finger, in any 


by our own experience the full and blessed | work whatever? Perhaps few who say those 
scope of the text before us! words can realize how painfully they often 

I would not indulge in a spirit of judgment, | strike upon the hearer, how that idea of “ good 
or suggest such to others; nor would I fur a| enough,” vague as it certainly is, and frequently 
moment seem to advocate the disposition which | uttered lightly by the speaker, sends a sort of 
prowpted Peter’s “ Lord, and what shall this | shudder through the listener’s heart, lest, in 
man do?” but I would appeal to every one who| such small efforts as he has been enabled to 
has at heart the true interests of his fellows, | make, he may possibly have been guilty of, as 
and ask whether an almost oppressive sense of | it were, touching holy things with unhallowed 
the waste of power that there is undeniably | hands: and fewer still, if they but gave them- 
amongst us does not often weigh on him, ! selves time for serious reflection, would venture 
brought home most forcibly perhaps when, for ‘to bring it forward at all as a plea for exemption 
whatever purpose it may be, our members’ from service. If we wait till we are conscious 
gather together in larger or smaller companies? of being good enough, we shall-wait for life ; or 
They come, one after another, taking their rather, if such an idea were to take possession 
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of our minds, it would prove at once and incon- 
testably that we were wholly unfit for the work, 
whatever it might be. But is it to our own 
power or holiness that we have to look for prep- 
aration? Are we to hold out no helping hand 
to a brother until we need none ourselves? 
May we not strive earnestly to strengthen our 
companions against temptation, though we are 
still subject to such assault ourselves, aye, and 
still ever and anon yield grievously before it? 


“ Alas! the evil which we fain would sbun 
We do, and leave the wished-for good undone; 
Our strength to-day 
Is but to-morrow’s weakness, prove to fall; 
Poor, blind, unprofitable servants all 
Are we alway.” 


Poor, blind, unprofitable! Which of us, from 
sad experience, cannot add other and darker 
failings to the list? But if the Master, know 
ing all this better than we do ourselves, will 
still permit, nay, even command us, to work 
for Him, are we to stand back from the task ? 
Let us beware: of self-love under the guise of 
humility ; of that dread which we all feel, some 
of us especially, of making our own shortcom- 
ings doubly apparent by our remonstrances 
against those of others ; of the fear of provoking 
the retort, “ Physician, heal thyself,” which we 
all so shrink from hearing, and are so prone to 
fancy we hear on every side. How many there 
are who, if they might, would remain entirely 
in the background, silent and unobserved, se 
keenly conscious of their own manifold frailties 
that they would gladly shun every eye, and yet 
who, through overcoming grace, are made strong 
in the Lord, and in the power of His might, to 
stand forth unflinchingly for the help of their 
comp:inions, to rouse the slumbering, to encour- 
age the timid, to support the weak, to turn the 
very temptations under which they themselves 
groan daily into engines of assault against the 
enemy, by first proving personally, and then 
effectually pointing out to others, the one sure 
way of escape from the evil! ‘Truly we may 
ask, who is “good enough” for sach a task? 
How can such effectual working be produced 
where all is so impeffect? Let us each one 
take home the answer supplied by the apostle, 
and act upon it:—I.can do all things through 
Christ, which strengtheneth me.” 
Anna D. PEt. 


29> ——______ 


To every man there are many dark hours— 
when he feels inclined to abandon his best en- 
terprise ; hours when his heart’s dearest hopes 
appear delusive ; hours when he feels unequal 
to the burthen, when all his aspiratious seem 


worthless. Let no one tkiuk that he alone has 
dark hours. They are-the common lot of hu- 
manity. They are the touchstone to try whether 
We are current coin or not. 


BIRD MOUND BUILDERS. 

Among the most remarkable of the feathered 
tribe are the birds of Australia, which construct 
large mounds, and then leave their eggs to be 
hatched in them, not by the birds themselves, 
but by the fermentation of the assembled mass 
of materials. The heap employed for this pur- 
pose is collected by the birds during several 
weeks previous to the period of laying: it 
varies in size from two to many cart loads, and 
in most instance is of a pyramidal form. The 
construction of the mound is either the work of 
one pair of birds, or, as some suppose, the 
united labors of several years in succession ; the 
birds adding a fresh supply of materials each 
succeeding season. The materials composing 
these mounds are accumulated by the bird grasp- 
ing a quantity in its foot and throwing it back- 
wards to one common centre ; the surface of the 
ground for a-considerable distance being so 
completely scratched over that scarcely a leaf 
or blade of grass is left. The mound being 
completed and time allowed fora suflicient heat 
to be engendered, the eggs are deposited in a 
circle, at the distance of nine or twelve inches 
from each other, and buried more than an arin’s 
depth, with the large end upwards: they are 
covered up as they are laid, and allowed to re- 
main until they are hatched. Mr. Gould, from 
whose “ Hand-Book” we derive this description, 
says that it is not an unusual thing to obtaia 
half a bushel of egys at one time from a single 
mound. Some of the natives state that the 
females are constantly in the neighborhood of 
the mound about the time the young are likely 
to be hatched, and frequently uncover and 
cover them up again, apparently for the purpose 
of assisting those that may have appeared ; 
while others relate that the eggs are merely 
deposited, and the young allowed to force their 
way out unassisted. One point has been clearly 
ascertained, namely, that the young from the 
hour they are hatched are covered with feathers, 
and have their wings sufficiently developed to 
enable them to fly up to the branches of trees, 
should they need to do so to escape from dan- 
ger. They are equally nimble on their legs. 

—- or 

A Sprriruat Minp.—Oh! the blessed hope 
and joyful expectation that attends a spiritual 
mind, especially when it is enlivened and assist- 
ed by the powerful influence of divine grace ! 
For, without that, even good men may be liable 
to some dejections and fears as to another world, 
from the vastness of the change, the sense of 
their failings, the weakness of their minds, and 
mistrust of their own fitness for heaven ; but so 
great is the goodness and mercy of God toward 
them that sincerely love and fear him, that he 
always makes their passage safe, though it be 
not so triumphant. And although the valley 
of the shadow of death may scem gloomy and 
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uncomfortable at a distance, yet when God is- 


the business; no longer grudge a religious meet- 


pleased to conduct his servants through it, he! ing for youth in an afternoon; neither should 


makes it a happy passage into a state of glorious 
immortality aud everlasting life and peace.— 
Stillingfleet. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 28, 1867. 


THe CONSIDERATION OF TOO MANY SuB- 
JECTS OF INTEREST DURING THE WEEK OF 
oun YEARLY Meetinas.—In the London 
“ Friend” of the present month, the “ Stray 
‘Notes on Passing Subjects,” by W. C. W., con- 
tains some pertinent remarks relative to unduly 
crowding the week of Yearly Meeting, between 
the “ sittings,” “with gatherings, which, though 
laudable and attractive in character, become 
oppressive after Frieuds have been a long time 
together. This subject we think worthy the 
serious considefation of Friends generally. The 
over burdening of mind and body at the time 
of our annual meetings, has, for years, been a 
matter of concern to a number of Friends who 
have said but little about it, lest it should be 
thought to arise from a want of interest in the 
various subjects which have especially of latter 
time occupied the “spare hours” “ between the 
sittings” of the Yearly Meeting. 

W. C. W. proposes that a time should be es- 
pecially appropriated for what he terms “semi. 
religious meetings,” instead of crowding the 
week of Yearly Meeting with so much that is 
not only interesting, but important to the wel- 
fare and progress of the Society. The minds of 
valued Friends, he says, being deeply exercised 
in the concerns of the Yearly Meeting, they are 
not free to enter into other subjects with the 
same power that they would on another occa- 
sion, and the loss is keenly felt by not a few. 
He gives as another reason that “to intermix 
other meetings when we are overtaxed in body 
by long sittings and late committees, is unprof- 
itable to all.” “Tt detracts from the 
warmth and vitality which these occasions would 
otherwise create, and sends us home weak in 
body and distracted in mind, with an oppressive 
sense that we are really unequal to attending 
Yearly Meeting. ‘If the duties of the outer 
and the inner court were thus divided, I believe 
the interest in each would be increased. We 


; next, Twelfth month 31st, at 74 o’clock. 


should no longer be driven to hurry through |and now I feel quite sure we do not. 


we fear a visit from Women Friends delaying 
our closing sitting, or have to foreclose subjects 
purely from lack of time.” 

In this country we have not “ Foreign Mis- 
sions,” but the Aborigines and Freedmen of 
our own land call for an equal share of sympa- 
thy and labor. The “ tract meetings” may be 
fully represented by the ‘‘ Publication Associa- 
tion of Friends,” and the increasing interest in 
the education of Friends’ children within the 
limits of our Society. 

The change of discipline in relation to intoxi- 
cating drinks as a beverage, has in great mea- 
sure precluded the necessity of “total absti- 
nence meetings” among Friends here; but the 
sad increase of the use of alcoholic drinks in the 
community within the past few years, is the 
cause of deep concern with some of our mem- 
bers, who feel called to labor in this field. 

It appears not to matter where our abiding 
place may be; if there is 7//e, there will be a 
call to exercise the gifts bestowed upon us in 
our Master’s service; whether the labor be 
within a limited or more enlarged sphere, the 
great Husbandman will abilitate for the service 
required. And as be is not a “hard Master,” 
it is right for us so to apportion our duties that 
we do not fpjure or impair the “ body prepared” 
for us, in which to do the Father’s will. 

evenscentinlliiiniananie 
FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 


Ann Preston will lecture on Third-day evening 
Subject— 
“The Air we Breathe.” 


a ooo 


EXTRACT FROM A PRIVATE LETTER FROM A 
FRIEND IN WATERFORD. 


The storm has stopped our work at the Meet- 
ing-house. We had made good progress, the 
material being nearly all on the ground, and 
with a few weeks of good weather we should 
have had it under roof. We have the means sub- 
scribed to meet the cost of the work. There 
has been a freedom of both spirit and means 
manifested greater than was expected; and I 
feel sorry that that Friend, whoever it may 
have been, should have said anything, in writing 
to the Intelligencer, soliciting aid from any- 
where outside of our own Quarterly Meeting, 
for I thought we could do it ourselves ; and we 
can; and right glad I am, for there was a free 
response when some among us did need help; 
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THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. sume the full stature, dignity, and responsibility 
No. 4. of men and women, do our own thinking, and 
THE PAST, THE PRESENT AND THR FUTURE. take care of ourselves as did our ancestors, but 


It is a common thing among the various re- | even profit something by the additional expe- 
ligious denominations generally to adhere with | rience we have had. 
much strictness to established creeds and estab-| Time has neither superceded nor detracted 
lished forms. From generation to. generation | anything from the truth, the beauty, or the 
they go on without material change, thus form- {value of our fundamental doctrines; but they 
ing an exception to the general law of progress | need to be clothed to some extent in new forms, 
which seeins to obtain in everything else among | or rather to be disentangled from forms that im- 
civilized people. It may well be said that truth | pair their effective utility in the present con- 
does not change; but among all the numerous | dition of society. The field for labor is scarcely 
sects, and their varying and contradictory creeds, | less than in the days of our early fathers, and is 
and the various tenets and forms peculiar to! white uuto the harvest ; but though much want- 
each, it is not easy to believe that all are so] ing in laborers, our chief want is improved and 
perfect, and so exactly in accordance with fun-} effective means and implements for the work. 
damental truth, as to admit of no advancement, | Priesteraft has at no period been more defiant 
and no Change for the better. Such perfection | and persevering than at present, but we seem 
does not belong to anything which depends} powerless to resist its onward strides and en- 
upon human agency; and this undue reverence | croachments upon individual freedom. 
for and acquiescence in the old and the past is} The past is valuable for its many excellent 
to be traced to the absence, in matters of re-| precepts and lessons of wisdom and experience, 
ligion, of that independence of thought and} but these are only valuable in their application 
to the present. ‘ As ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye even so unto them.” [Here 
we have a precept, the truthfulness and surpass- 

Jing beauty of which will lose nothing down 

to the end of time; but its value consists in its 
as they are in religious matters, without apply- | applicability to the present,—the present of a 
ing tv them the test of individual understand- | thousand years hence, equally with the present 
ing, enlightened by that light which appeareth | of to-day. We hear sermons preached ia re- 
to all, then Friends are not entirely clear of it | gard to this or that portion of the Bible—matters 
as Tegards forms at least. | as to which it will ever remain a question who 

Mest of the principal religious sects took | knows the most—that are doubtless interesting 
tleic tise some centuries ago, and our own | tomany; but what the people are most interested 
Society is now more than two hundred years old. | in, and want to know and be told about, is the 
In the time of George Fox there existed in our | present, and that which has some direct relation 
mother country much less of general iutelli- | to the duties of the present; and he or she who 
gence, morality, and social refinement, than exist | would supply their wants in this particular, 
now, both there and here. Bigotry, super-| must not only seek for divine grace, but be 
8tition, intolerance, and religious persecution | willing to take the trouble to think. 
then prevailed in the most cruel and relentless} An undue reverence for and dependence 
forms. _ That our Society was needed in the | upon the past tends to beget a feeling of self- 
then existing state of things, is proven by the | satisfaction and self-righteousness, incompatible 
alacrity with which its testimonies were espoused | with the proper discharge of present duty. Our 
by the people, notwithstanding the barbarous | forefathers did their duty in their day and time 
persecutions to which Friends were then sub-}on their own account, and it is for us to do ours. 
jected, and by the remarkable success which | Too long have we been content to satisfy our- 
attended their efforts in arresting the then] selves upon the well-earned reputation of our 
rampant spirit of intolerance and persecution, | ancestors. 
and laying the foundations of that liberty—civil| There is a vast difference between the state 
as well as religious—which we now enjoy. But] of our Society in its eariy days and now. 
that the modes and forms and peculiarities that] Then Friends were an active, earnest, zealous 
enabled us as a people successfully to meet the| people, seeking to spread their doctrines, estab- 
exigencies of a state of society bordering upon | lish meetings and add to their numbers where- 
barbarism are equally adapted to the present] ever they could ; but we of the present day have 
day, is, to say the least of it, highly imprebable. | by some means arrived at the strange conclusion, 

In addition to the vastly altered circumstances | that it is no part of our duty to attempt to make 
of our day, we of the present generation have | proselytes to our faith, or add to our numbers. 
had the benefit of two Kundred years more of | This of not being a proselyting people, is at 
human experience than our progenitors; and | least one new article in our creed. It had no 
ought we not only to take upon ourselves and as-! place with early Friends. The prevalence of 


other transactions, in which we are constantly 
seeking for better ways, and discontinuing the 
old whenever a better appears. If there be 
any error in this tenacious adherence to things 
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this sentiment seems to indicate a feeling that 
we of the present generation are good enough 
ourselves, and content to rest with what our 
forefathers have done in the past, in the way of 
spreading our testimonies for the good of others. 

In connection with this point an important 
question arises as to our duty to the future. It 
is a common rule in matters of this sort that 
whatever is not made to go forward must go 
backward, and it holds in regard to our Society. 
The necessary consequence of our ceasing to 
wake any effort for the upholding and spreading 
of our doctrines and increase of our numbers, 
in competition, so to speak, with other sects, is 
that we are losing ground; and whether in this, 
leaving out of view the general world, we are 
not failing in our duty to our immediate pos- 
terity, is a qustion worthy of serious considera- 





tion. aT... 3. 
ibe 
EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE. 
No. 12. 


Municn, Oct. 25th, 1867. 
I spent five most delightful weeks in Dres- 
den, having found there two Awerican families, 
with whom I was immediately domesticated as 


it were. Whilst there I made the acquaintance { 
of a Miss Kunsté, who educated the daughters | 


of the Duke of Somerset in a six years’ resi- 


dence in his family, and who therefore talked | 
English perfectly. She is a superior woman in | 


every way; she has a family school, and among 
her pupils are Russian, American and English 


girls, and it is an admirable place for those sent | 
They learn German ' 


to Europe to be educated. 
surprisingly quick, and she has the best masters 
for French, drawing, ete. 

In the gallery of Dresden is the greatest 
Madonna-picture in the world. The story is, 
that Raphael prayed, when about to paint this 
picture, that the Madonna would reveal herself 
to his eyes; and such was the protoplastic 
power of his imaginative faith that he believed 
this image was objective to his seises. Certain 
it is that he placed upon the canvas a picture 
of the ideal mother and child which surprised 
even himself. It is said that he was afraid to 
elaborate his first sketch much, lest he should 
spoil the first felicity of his pencil. I think no 
engraving or photograph (probably there has 
been no photograph from the original) can fully 
convey this wonderful picture. In the same 
gallery are five of Correggio’s largest Madon- 
nas, among which is the first he ever paint- 
ed, more wonderful by the head of the ador- 
ing St. Francis than by that of the Madonna or 
child, and very interesting as showing how this 
painter sprang at once-to tie height of his art. 
These great pietures express the short-comings 
of the human understanding and of tradition, 
certainly, but also there perpetually breaks out 
in them the expression of insights which con- 
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tradict the traditions, and show that the unfallen 
man contends bravely with the fallen man in 
the breasts of men of genius who are earnest 
and faithful to the inner light. - Beauty, which 
is the expression of Genius, according to its 
degree, is always a combined expression of 
Power, Love and Wisdom. No work can have 
beauty which does not impress us with one or 
more of these attributes, and the better they 
are harmonized, the more beautiful is the work. 
In the pre-raphaelite works, it is the expression 
of these (notwithstanding all deficiencies in 
proportion and in anatumy) which attracts, and 
the deficiency of the expression of these, in the 
Dusseldorf school of art, cannot be made up by 
all their accuracy of imitation of the mere forms 
of nature. The Dusseldorf art certainly has its 
great merits, and the pictures are interesting 
just as the memoirs of men and women are in- 
teresting which still lack the beautiful and 
sublime effect of great poems. Simple percep- 
tion of natural forms, and appreciation of all 
material graces give us a deyree of truth which 
| it is doubtless worth while to represent, but 
| the whole truth is something finer than the eye 
can see, the ear hear, or the heart of man con- 
ceive. A friend of mive, remarkable for his 
insights, once said that all art, even poetry, was 
| the result of man’s being cramped and hindered 
in his liberty of action, for that the true life of 
man was direct interaction with men. If Milton 
could have lived out his life as he desired to do 
‘on the theatre of humanity, we should not have 
had ‘“ Paradise Lost,”’ but a better condition of 
society in England. So if Homer had not been 
blind, there would have been another hero in 
Greece, greater probably than any of whom he 
sang, but no Lliad or Odyssey. If Dante could 
‘have done as he listed in Florence, there would 
have been a better Florence, but no Divina 
, Comedia. In Dresden, one feels that art is 
consolation. The kings of Saxony who gath- 
| ered these treasures, together with the money 
| wrung out of a bard-workiog people in the form 
| of taxes, were only thinking of their own power 
/and luxury; but a Divine power overruled the 
| wrath of man to its own purposes of love. The 
| power of taxation has found its limitation, for 
the people cau do no more. The government 
has killed the hen that laid the golden egg, and 
now both kings and people exist by attracting 
foreignere to see these treasures of art. 

The King of Saxony lives in a dreary-looking 
castle when he is in Dresden. The Zurnger, a 
magnificent edifice, containing five different 
palaces, connected with immense vrangeries, 
and built round a square of( I should think) 
four acres, and adorned with fountains, 
was intended by Augistus II. for the vestibule 
of a palace which he did not live to build ; it is 
now given up to the public for a pleasure-° 
ground, and the palaces, containing a great 
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gallory of pictures, a gallery of engravings, the! riding on the banks of the Elbe, and later on the 
collections of the Historical Society, of the! Beraun, and still later on the Moldau, through 
Natural History Society, etc., are all now at| beautiful valleys and picturesque towns. The 
the disposition of the public, and serve to attract! church-spires of the villages, instead of be- 
foreigners to Dresden, which is a great source | ing red as in Switzerland are painted black. 
of revenue to the inhabitants. It is difficult to | We were just too late for the vintage, but it 
express the mingled feelings inspired in me by| was a beavtiful journey. Bohemia is entirely 
my residence in Dresden. It is certainly 2 surrounded by mountains, not very high, and 
beautiful city, and the number of its buildings] is, within the cincture of the mountains, a roll- 
is increasing ; ‘but this inerease is in what is; ing country. he vicinity of Prague and the 
called the English quarter, where are streets of | entrance to it are very hand-ome, and Prague 
houses built of the soft sand stone of S»xony. | itself looked fine as we approached, the river 
All are to be let to foreigners, the owners living | being very broad. The old city was surrounded 
in the upper stories, each story below being; by a wall, and the new city is built entirely 
complete in itself. Sometimes the owners un-| round this wall. ‘fhe hotel to which we were 
derlet to persons who furnish the apartments | directed, the Blauer-Stern, is just outside of 
and rent them, living in their small way on the | the old wall, and nearly opposite the now ever- 
profits. I rode over to the new city, on a beau-| open gate. My first walk was through this gate 
tiful road on the banks of the Elbe, extending} to an open space between the old Hotel de Ville 
two or three miles, with fine houses on each} and the Zeyukirche. In this open space were 
side surrounded by gardens. Here, I under-| executed some thirty Bohemian gentlemen, the 
stood, lived the Saxon nobility, partly by means | leaders of the Protestaut and National party of 
of letting out one story of the house. The most| Bohemia when it was subjected to Austria and 
painful sight in Saxony was the hard-working here, also, after the battle of Lutzen, Wallen- 
peasant women, who throng the streets with| stein caused about twelve more to be executed 
heavy baskets and tubs on their backs; these| for alleged cowardice at the battle. Poor emas- 
baskets are filled with fruits, vegetables and | culated Bohemia, there is no sadder story in all 








other things, for sale, even kindling wood. The| the sad European history. EP. PB. 

woman who brought these articles to the house ——— a 

where I lived had come into Dresden every For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

day (whether rainy or clear) with that basket DIRGE. 

on her back for twenty-seven years. It was so In Memoriam—R. M. P. 

heavy that her back was in an angle of forty- The snow li-s white on frozen plain 

five degrees to the rest of her body. And on the bleak and wintry hill. 
‘We left Dresden to journey slowly thronch The spring shall bring the tender rain— 

Saxon Switzerland, which is a country on the With song the woodlands fill. 

Elbe of most extraordinary formation, ceolovi- And bring all gentle thoughts of peace 

cally speaking. Its most remarkable point is And beauty to the weary heart; 


For these wild, wintry storms shall cease, 


called The Buster, and consists of precipitous These shadows shall depart. 


perpendicular rocks, which are separated from 
each other by dcep wooded ravines that are ex- 
tremely beautiful. In the plates of the Gov- 


Yet henceforth urto us less bright 
The glory on the grass shall lie— 
A somewhat fainter splendor light 


= ey of the Explorations for the Ph- The radiant summer sky. 

cific railroad in our own West is i 

like this, though not Pe , there is something Henceforth the dawn’s ethereal rose 

think N gh not quite so picturesque, | Shall open in a tenderer beam, 
nk. + 0 one who goes to Dresden should While with a sweeter murmur flows 

aa taking this trip. It is quite worthy of a The sad, continual stream. 

WwW ¢ . . I 

7 “a day's work, and one can go up the Elbe But far away from these, thou now 

ae ae steamboat, or take the railroad, as we Art crowned in light without a shade, 

did. There is a hotel at the foot and one on the The amaranth around thy brow 

heights ; the winding way up to the several That truly sball not fade. 

heights has been rendered commodious to trave The radiance shall for aye endure 

ellers by wooden steps, bannisters and galleries, That robes thee in superior light, 


Arrayed in garments very pure 


and in one place a strong gs i 
‘ stone bridge. / : : 
P si ge. A 7 And of celestial white. 


pleasant young gentleman accompanied us from 


a but it would be possible for a party of Afar upon those ee bite 
adies to go alone. everything is s ; + Thy ransomed soul, with rapture stirred, 
~ : J hing _ safe; and if Is now entranced with higher strains 


ro has time, a guide, who hurries one, can be Than any ear hath heard. 
ispensed with. At three o’clock.in the after- Sia ini oat 
noon , : Mid mysteri s to no mortal known 
(Bodena aos a 7" the border-town of Saxony, Kneeling with more than earthly awe, 
fans a e 1.) where we staid all night, and the Low down before the Great White Turone 
ext day found ourselves in beautiful Bohemia, Which the rapt seér saw. 
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Since this we hold, and thou art blest 
Beyoud all need of earthly fears, 
Oh! let us séill this sad unrest 
And dry these bitter tears. 


For, somewhere in the future vast, 
Our brows shall meet thy saintly kiss, 
When we may come to thee at last, 
And enter endless bliss! 
December, 1867. H. W. G. 
— ete 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE WIND-SWEPT HARP. 

It is related that in Germany there stood a great 
castle, from the towers of which huge wires were 
siretched, thus constructing an Avlian Harp. Or- 
dinary winds produced no effect, but when fierce 








tempests arose, then the wires gave forth strains of | 


glorious melody. 

On the summit of a mountain, 
To the Rhineland nigh, 

Stood a baron’s lordly castle, 
Towering to the sky. 

From the battlements suspended, 
Hung the Moulian lyre, 

That the wind-god in his passage 
Oft might touch the wire. 

But the zephyrs would not linger 
Fur one joyous strain— 

And the night-wiids only murmured 
Forth their sad refrain. 

But when rose the mighty tempest— 
Blew the wintry gale— 

Then the wind-harp strains majestic 
Sent from hill to dule. 

Thus in hours of ease and pleasure, 
When our sky is clear, 

. Oft the beart grows cold and careless— 

We no dangers fear. 

But when clouds the sky have darkened, 
Angry storms assail, 

And our bark, the rudder broken, 
Flies before the gale; 

* When no haven in the distance, 

Meets the loging eye, 

And, all earthly succor failing, 
We to death are nigh; 

Then each wail becomes a prayer— 
And the heart-felt cry, 

For the Father’s help and guidance, 
Wings its way on high. 

Only when through tribulation 
We the harbor gain, 

Only when by sorrow chastened, 
Taught by grief and pain, 


Can the soul pour forth ascriptions, 
Songs of sacred praise; , 
For the victory, shouts exultant, 
Hymns of triumph raise! 
Ever in the fiery furnace 
Is the pure gold tried— 
And the precious wheat we winnow— 
From the chaff divide. 


A. R. P. 


From “The Friend.” 
ADVANTAGES OF TEMPERANCE. 

The late eminent Benjamin Silliman records 
his testimony in favor of simplicity and strict 
temperance in eating and drinking. His health, 
originally very good, became seriously impaired 











through the effect of “anxiety, watching, and 
sorrow,” attendant upon the illness.and death 
of his children, fuur of whom were taken from 
him’ in the space of three or four years. Re. 
peated attacks of vertigo induced him to sus. 
pend his scientific labors for a time and seek 
relief in travelling. His health, however, was 
not re-established, though the journeys were 
doubtless salutary. The principal cause of his 
renewed vigor appears to have been a change 
of diet, of the nature and effect of which he 
gives the following instructive account : 

“ When my health began to fail in 1821 and 
1822, I was under the common delusion that 
debility and functional derangement must be 
overcome by a moderate use of stimulants. [ 
had used the oxide of bismuth as an anti-dys- 
peptic remedy, but with no serious benefit. 
The muscular system was enfeebled along with 
the digestive, the nervous power was thrown 
out of healthy action, an indescribable discom- 
fort deprived me in a great degree of physical 
enjoyment, and the mind became unequal to 
much intellectual effort. My spirits were, how- 
ever, cheerful; and even when I was unable to 
sustain a conversation with a calling stranger, 
I still believed that I should recover, for my 
physicians, after careful examination, could 
tind no proof of any organic disease, but only of 
functional derangement. I yielded for a time 
to the popular belief that good wine and cor- 
dials were the lever which would raise my de- 
pressed person; but the relief was only 
temporary: a flash of nervous excitement pro- 
duced an illusive appearance of increased 
vigor with which the mind sympathized; the 
transient brightticss was soon clouded again, 
and no permanent benefit fullowed; but often 
disturbed slumbers, with nocturnal spasms and 
undefined terrors in dreams, proved that all 
was wrovg. No medical men informed me that 
I was pursuing a wrong course; but the same 
wise and good friend, to whom I had been 
already so much indebted, Daniel Wadsworth, 
convinced me, after much effort, that my best 
chance for recovery was to abandon ull stimu- 
lants and adopt a very simple diet, and in such 
quantities, however moderate, as the stomach 
might be able to digest and assimilate. 1 took 
wy resolution in 1823, in the lowest depression 
of health. I abandoned wine and every other 
stimulant, including, for the time, even coffee 
and tea. Tobacco had always been my abhor- 
rence; and opium, except medically, when 
wounded, { had never used. With consfant 
exercise abroad, I adopted a diet of boiled rice, 
bread and milk,—the milk usually boiled and 
diluted with water; plain animal muscle in 
small quantity, varied by fowl] and fish, avoiding 
rich gravies and pastry, and occasionally using 
soups and farinaceous preparations. I perse- 
vered a year in this strict regimen, and alter a 
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few weeks my unpleasant symptoms abated, my 
strength gradually increased, and health, imper- 
ceptibly in its daily progress, but manifest in 
jts results, stole upon me unawares. While 
this course of regimen was in progress, I met 
at D. Wadsworth’s the late William Watson, 
who, as an invalid, had pursued a similar 
course, and, although consumptive, had recover- 
ed comfortable health. He gave me—then 
beginning to recover strength—the fullest 
assurance that, as I had no organic disease, I 
should fully recover, provided I persevered ; 
and that io his opinion I should by and by be 
able to ride ali night in the stage, and to per 
form all the labors to which I had been accus- 
tomed in former years. I was then at the 
meridian of life, in my forty-fourth year; and 
in the almost thirty-six years that have elapsed 
since, | have resumed no stimulus which I 
then abandoned, except tea, and very rarely 
coffee. ‘Tea isa cordial ty me; “it cheers but 
not inebriates.”” ‘Tea and water are my only 
constant drinks; milk I drink occasionally. 
[ have not the smallest desire for wine of any 
kind, nor spirit, nor cider, nor beer ; cold water 
is far more grateful than any of the drinks which 
Ihave named. I never used them more than 
moderately, as they were formerly used in the 
most sober families. If any person thinks that 
wine aud brandy may be useful to him, he can 
not, at this day, have any assurance that they 
are pot manufactured from whiskey, with 
wany additions, and some of them noxious. 
Very little port wine has seen Portugal, or 
madeira wine Madeira, or champagne wine 
France. ‘ ‘ : : ‘ ‘ 

“J cannot dismiss this topte without adding 
that W. Watson’s predictions have been ful- 
filled. Some of my most arduous labors have 
been performed since my recovery. I have not 
ouly beeu able, as he predicted, to travel all 
night in the stage, but to travel extensively 
both at home and abroad ; to lecture to popular 
audiences in many towns and cities,—some of 
them far away ; to write and publish books; to 
ascend the White Mountains of New Hampshire 
in 1837; td explore copper mines in the Blue 
Ridge of Virginia in 1856; twice to traverse 
the Atlantic and portions of the Mediterranean ; 
and to ascend Mount Bolca, near Verona, 


- Mount Vesuvius, and Mount Etna, at seventy- 


two years of age, in 1851. I record these 


facts, not with any feeling of vanity or pride, 


but with deep gratitude to God; and I am 
influenced more than all by the wish to warn 
my children, and my children’s children, to 
obey God's physical as well as moral laws, and 
80 remember, that if they would enjoy health 
and long life, that they must not waste their 
physical powers upon extraneous indulgences, 
but must be satisfied with nutritious food, 
Water, or watery fluids wd milk for drink, 


‘ 
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regular and sufficient sleep, and a due regulation 
of all propensities, physical, moral and intel- 
lectual. With a good conscience and a 
faithful discharge of duty, which will naturally 
result from the course which I have sketched, 
they will pass on agreeably and usefully 
through life, and may expect, under the influ- 
ence of religious principles and the hones which 
they inspire, to meet death without dismay.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST THE FREEDMEN. 
No. XII. 

We have again been encouraged by the cheer- 
ful letters of our Teachers, and although some 
of the schools are not quite as well filled as we 
could desire, they generally express the opinion 
that ere another month rolls round there will 
be a considerable inercase in nuwbers. 

Tt should be borne in mind, that in the effort 
to be self-sustaining, the Frecdmen musi labor, 
and that diligently, whenever and as long as 
they can find work todo. This is increasingly 
the case since the assistance formerly rendered 
by the North has almost entirely ceased, and 
they are now left dependent upon their own ex- 
ertions. 

CornettA Hancock writes from Mount 
Pleasant, §. C : “ This month (the Eleventh) 
the weather has been unusually fine, hence the 
extremely good average. Out of thirty-six pu- 
pils in my department, I have had an average 
attendance of thirty four! It looks formidable 
in the morning to see in the yard one hundred 
and fifty children who must be assembled and 
got iuto order by three teachers. We assemble 
in one of the rooms below stairs, and read a 
portion of the Bible to them, and ask them— 
questions upon it. After the opening exercises, 
we separate to pur respective rooms, and com- 
mence the lessons for the day; and if there can 
be found in the city of Philadelphia a collectien 
of pupils more intent upon the task befure them, 
it must’be ia schools I have not visited. I was 
educated in the Public Schools of your city, and 
adhere as nearly as possible to the regulations 
imposed there. The attendance and interest of 
the scholars continue so good, that we are able 
to make promotions, and keep up a thoroughly 
graded school. 

“ How much I wish some of you could visit 
this school and sce and know how much these 
pupils have accomplished for themselves in the 
space of two years.” 

Mary A. Taytor, also at Mount Pleasant, 
remarks, “ Little that is new can be ssid of our 
school, nor do [I know that there should be any- 
thing new, only the old well persevered in. The 
averave has been unusually good this month, 
( forty-three out of forty five.) In these schools 
we do not have to make the ordinary allowance 
for sickness, for they come when they are sick, 
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sit around tbe fire until their chill has passed | every week for that abomination. The progresg 
off, and then resume their work.” of the school is very encouraging, and they are 
In reference to the number and progress of | governed easily. My health is good, and though 
her pupils, she states, “I have counted forty- | almost entirely cut off from all society, I am 
three or forty-five every day, and flatter myself | contented and very happy, and much pleased to 
that I can see an improvement daily. I have! be here.” 
some scholars who have never missed a single CAROLINE THoMAS, at Leesburg, Vu., writes, 
day since I first came to South Carolina. ‘¢ My evenings are very much occupied since [ 
“[ enjoy the opening exercises in the morn-! have commenced teaching night-school, but it 
ing. The colored teacher we have assisting us' is well to be so, as I am better satisficd to be 
is a very good singer, and we have taught the doing something. There is so much to do here 
children a number of beau:iful little hymas, ; that [ sometimes fee! worried, and as though I 
which they sing very swee'ly.” | had just commenced. Q! if the people here 
IsABEL LANAIR, a colored teacher at Mount , would arouse to a sense of this great work—take 
Pleasant, is still supplying the place of Esther hold of it, and help me along—it seems ag 
Hawks, (who, at last report, was still delayed , though we could do much more. 
from reaching her school by impassable roads| ‘ At times when I look ahead, I am almost 
in that portion of Florida from which she is to ; discouraged, and must needs take a glance at 
come ;) and is giving satisfactioa to our other | the past, aud with this contrast I can then see 
teachers located there, who have a supervisiun ' and know it is well for me to be here. The im- 
over her school. Her report is confirmatory of provement in the children bas been such that 
the estimation in whi.h she is held.‘ She has. one can scarcely believe they are the same. I 
70 pupils—all between 6 and-16 years of age—| have so many little creatures who require 80 
41 write, 43 read, with 27 in the a/phabet. much patience, and who have not the right kind 
Mary McBripg, at Fairfax Court House,! of home-training, as playful as kittens, but a 
Va., gives a very satisfactory account of her’ great deal naughtier, that daily my prayer goes 
schoo!, and states, that in addition to the 39 up for patience, patience.” 
pupils she reports as in the first, second and| PHILENA Heatp, at Falls Church, Va, 
third readers, she has ‘‘ four who can read any- | states: ‘‘The anxiety to gain knowledge, mani- 
thing set before them; they have becn through | fested by many of the pupils, is a constant in- 
the fourth reader iong since.” centive to renewed effort and increased earnest- 
She also informs, that in consequence of in-| ness on my part. My interest has been es- 
disposition for one or two days, she had to place pecially awakened in a young woman who has 
the school under the entire care of Magyiec commenced coming to school lately. She has 
Lewis, (her colored assistaut,) and that, during no mother, keeps house fur her father and 
her absence, her school was visited by two cler- ; brothers, but comes to schocl whenever she can 
gymen, who subsequently reported to her that possibly leave. She did not know her alphabet, 
they found the school in excellent order. Al-. but in less than a week she has learned to read 
though apparently a trifling circumstance, it is in four letters, and is tryivg hard to learn how 
gratifying to know that one who has received | to write and cipher. She is a fine, noble girl, 
er instruction under our auspices, is not only | and is very grateful for the privilege of schools, 
capable of imparting her knowledge to others, | never before having had an opportunity to at- 
but also of maintaining discipline in a school. | tend. My heart goes out to her in tender sym- 
SananJANn Sreer, at Waterford, Va., in| pathy.” She adds: 
addition to her satisfactory report, remarks,| ‘Joseph Horner and Charles Kirk have 
“Since my last report, I bad a pleasant visit | visited us most acceptably since last I wrote 
from D: F. W., of Philadelphia. She expressed | to you. The former is visiting the colored peo- 
herself pleased with the appearance of my ple in a religious capacity, and his concern ex- 
school, which was truly gratifying to me. tends in a special manner to South Carolina 
Sarau M. Exy, located near Lewinsville, Va.,| and Georgia. . They had a meeting in my 
regrets the small size of her school, but looks : room, and the advice given was truly ex- 








forward to an increase when the fall work is| cellent and very practical. Iam sure the peo- 
completed ; and in reference to the attendance | ple must have been benefited thereby. To me 
states that four pupils have beer present every | this visit was a most welcome one, and it seemed 
day, and three absent only one day each—| very home like to have those with me who used 
adding— the plain language. Their presence did my 
““[ have a deep interest in the school and | heart good, and the precicus season of silence, 
the people. I have tried, and shall try again,| ere the words of encouragement were uttered, 
to get them to place something every week in| was to me rich in b!essings.” 
my hands, if it is only half what they spend for} Frances E. Gauze, at THerntlon Station, 
tobacco, but so far they will not consent to that| speaks of a prospective increase in the size of 
arran;ement, although they spend considerable | her school after Christmas, and feeling!y alluded 
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toa “great loss” they have sustained by the 
death of one of her pupils, a girl of 13 years of 
age; adding, that her schoolmates feel it deeply 

“The day before she died, she sang a bean- 
tiful hymn that she had been accustomed to 
sing with her playmates at school. At her 
funeral, which took place on Thanksgiving day, 
my pupils stood around her coffin and sang the 
same hymn. They sang it so mournfully, and 
seemeil to feel it so deeply, that there were but 
few dry cyes present.” She also speaks of 
some of the little ones not being able to come 
to school for want of shoes and stockings, and | 
acknowledges the receipt of a barrel and box of | 
sundries for' them; remarking, ‘“*‘ My Kennett 
friends are certainly very kind to remember us, 
and to send so many articles of warm clothing 
for the poor and needy. They are lending to 
the Lord, and will be amply repaid.” 

CaTHARINE K. HAL, at Vienna, Va., re- 
ports a considerable increase in her school, but 
regrets the roof and weatherboarding of the 
house are insufficient to keep out the rain and 
snow. Consequently on very stormy days no 
school can be held. 

Mary Perry (/ate Brosius) is still at Ma- 
nassas, Va., awaiting the completion of her 
school-room, but has been advised to do what 
she can, in the way of teaching, in the dwellings 
of the Freedmen, until the buildin is finished. 

From Desorau K. Smita, at Gum Springs, 
‘and Sarau KE. Lroyp, at Woodlawn, the Cor- 
responding Secretary of the Educational Com- 
mittee lias received neither letter nor report for 
When these omissions take 
place, it is always a matter of regret, as they 
render it impossible to make a correct record 
of what the Association is doing. 

The three Sourn CaRo.tna schools number 
151 scholars, 114 of whom read, 122 write, 95 
are in arithmetic, and only 27 are in the a/pha- 
bet, while all of them are between 6 and 16 
years of age. 

The Virarnta schools, as far as heard from, 
number 295 scholars, 208 of whom read, 217 
write, 163 are in arithmetic, with only 18 in the 
alphabet, while of the whole number 239 are 
between 6 and 16 years of age. 

The whole number under the care of the 
Association for the Eleventh month, as far as 
heard from, was therefore four hundred and 
forty-six. 

It may be well to add to the above summary, 
that the Association continues to meet on the 
third Fourth-day evening in each month, in 
the Monthly Meeting Room of Race Strect 
Meeting House, at half-past seven o'clock, on 
which occasions, in addition to the transaction 
of the ordinary business of the Society, the en- 
tire letters from our teachers (of which the cx- 
tracts published in the Intelligencer form but 
asmall portion) are read. These letters possess 


' 
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very considerable interest, having a tendency 
as some of us think, to “stir up the pure mind 
by way of remembrance,” and a feeling of re- 
gret is oftimes experienced that more of our 
friends are not present with us to share our en- 
joyment. 

Philadelphia, 12th mo., 1867. 

actiennetisilliiitiincn sce 


A WONDERFUL SPINNING MACHINE. 


The stratagems employed by insects for the 
capture of their prey are very curious, and af- . 
ford to naturalists an exceedingly entertaining 
and interesting study. The ant lion digs a 
tuonel-shaped pit in the loose sand, and fixing 
itself in the depressed apex, catches and de- 
vours the ant or spider which is so unfortunate 
as to fa!l into its snare. But no species of in- 
sects excel the different kinds of spiders, in 
their ingenious devices for securing their prey. 
The spider, though wingless, feeds on flies, and 
its food must be captured on the wing. But 
how can it accomplish such a task? Were we. 
not familiar with its web sand nets, the struc- 
ture of such snares, by an animal so minute, 
would not fail to excite our admiration and 
wonder. Asit is, we look upon the spider-web 
as evidence of a neglected room, and, instead of 
making its structure a study, and admiring the 
wonder/ul wisdom it displays, we sweep it from 
the wall with manifest delight. 

If that which we regard with so little respect, 
because it is the work of a spider, were done 
with the same perfection by some of the larger 
animals, we would never cease to wonder. ’ 
“ How would the world crowd to see a fox 
which would spin ropes, weave them into an 
accurately-meshed net, and extend the net be- 
tween two trees for the purpose of entangling 
birds in their flight!’ But there would be 
nothing more marvelous in this, than there is 
in what the spider is doing every day ; and just 
because of the minuteness of the little rope- 
maker and weaver, the work ought to excite in 
us the great wonder. 

We always judge of the ingenuity of any 
piece of machinery by the simplici y of its parts, 
and its adaption to the services for which it 
has been constructed. Now, judging by this 
rule, we find the spider possessed of a ‘ Spin- 
ning machine,” far surpassing, in the perfection 
of its work, all the inventions of maa. I once 
heard a gentleman express his astonishment at 
the perfec:ion of the machinery by which, man 
had succeeded in drawing out brass wire to the 
fineness of a human hair. How much greater 
was his astonishment when [ told him, that 
there was a very minute spider which spun a 
thread so fine that it required 4,000,000 of 
them to equal in thickness une of the hairs of 
his beard, and that every one of these threads 
was composed of not less than 400 sepurate 
| strands ! 


J. M. E. 
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This remarkable machinery is exceedingly 
simple. If you examine the hinder extremity 
of the abdomen of the common house-spider, 
you will find, on its under side, four or six pro- 
tuberances of a cylindrical sbape, which are 
called spinnerets, or spinners. Each spinneret 
is furnished with tubes so exquistitely fine, 
that, in a space not much larger than the point 
of a pen, are found a thousand other distinct 
tubes.- From each of these tubes proceeds a 
single strand, which unites with all the other 
strands to make that which is ordinarily known 
as the spider’s thread. So you perceive that 
this thread, often so fine as to be almost imper- 
ceptible to our senses, is not, as is commonly 
supposed, a single line, but a rope, composed of 
at least 400 strands. 

Human art has never attained such wonder- 
ful perfection as this. It is truly astovishing, 
and were it nota matter of daily observation, 
the most credulous would hesitate to believe 
the statement. 

But yeu ask, is it necessary for the spider to 
spin such a compound thread? This question 
is very naturally suggested, and adwits of two 
probuble answers. First: the dividing of the 
thread into so many strands, just at its exit 
from the spinnerets, favors the rapid drying of 
the gum used in its manufacture—an important 
consideration to the spider, as it is under the 
necessity of putting its thread into immediate 
use. Secondly: the combination of so many 
threads into one, vastly strengthens the web, 
and enables it to sustain the shock of the flying 
insect it is intended to capture, or to bear the 
heavy body of the spider while it struggles 
with its captive, or in its passage through the 
air. 

The only other instruments used ‘in spinning 
are its feet, with the claws of which it guides, 
or separates into two or more, the line from be- 
hind. Two of the claws of the spider’s foot 
are toothed like a comb. It is with these two 
claws that it keeps the threads apart. When 
the spider ascends the line by which it has 
dropped itself from an eminence, it winds up 
the superfluous cord into a ball. For this pur- 
pose it uses the third claw, which I have called 
the thumb of the spider’s hand. 

A few days ago, F brought a garden spider 
into my study, and placed it upon a small elip 
of paper surrounded by water ina basin. At 
first, it traversed its paper island, and, by 
reaching out its arms on all sides, found that 
there was no escape across the water. Then, 
after trying to ascend the sides of the vessel 
withcut success, it raised itself upon its legs, 
and elevated its spinnerets to a horizontal po- 
sition. -I observed it intent upon something. 
It was throwing out its lines, upon which it 
designed to make its escape across the water. 
In a short time, I discovered about half a dozen 
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lines of gossamer threads attached to the books 
on a stand about twenty inches distant. As 
soon as it ascertained that its threads had 
found a connection with some object beyond 
the basin, it fastened the end of the line next 
it to the paper, ascended its pontoon, and made 
its escape. 

This artifice has been observed by many 
naturalists, and accounts for the way in which 
these animals, though destitute of wings, trans-' 
port themselves from tree to tree, across brooks, 
and frequently through the air itself, without 
any apparent starting point.—Fumily Treasure, 





ITEMS. 


Coneress.—In the Senate, a memorial from the So- 
ciety of Fiiends in six States in regard to the treat. 
ment of the Indians by the Government was pre- 
sented and-referred to the Committee du Indian Af- 
fairs. 


General Miles, Freedmen’s Bureau Commissioner 
fcr North Carolina, has written a strong letter to 
General Howard, urging that the bureau must not 
be discontinued till reconstruction is fully accom. 
plished. He says that, in his judgment, at no pe- 
riod since the close of the war bas the bureau been 
of greater advantage than now. He is sure that its 
immediate withdrawal from North Carolina would 
result in great public and private pecuniary losses ; 
the freedmen would snffer physically, morally, and 
spiritually ; school houses would decay ; teachers 
would be driven out of the State ; jails and peniten- 
tiaries would be filled ; idleness and prodigality and 
want wonld take the place of industry and prosper-: 
ity. The labor of the freedman would become un- 
profituble to him, and the poor dependent colored 
laboring man, with no roof to cover his starving 
family, or foot of ground to call his own, would be 
reduced to a state of serfdom. He concludes by 
saying that he feels it his duty, as a commissioner 
for North Carolina, on bebalf of that portion of its 
population whose interest and welfare are most 
directly involved, earnestly to appeal to you to use 
your influence to continue the bureau until the 
great political changes and experimeuts now going 
on in this State have been completed and their suc- 
cessful working is assured.—New York Express. 


A daring attempt was made on the 13th inst. to 
effect the release of Col. Burke, a Fenian, confined 
in Clerkenwell prison, London. Powder was ex- 
ploded beneath the walls, and a whole side wall, 
and three adjoining buildings, were destroyed. 
Forty persons were injured, and it is reported three 
lives were lost, but the object was not gained, and 
Burke was removed to a place of greater sufety. 


Ix Encuanp a loan of $5,000,000 has been proposed 
to open a new ronte for transit across Central Ameri- 
ca. The proposed route is through Honduras, and 
roeasures 230 miles. It is much longer than the 
Panama transit, but it is so mucb farther north that 
it lessens the distance from New York or London to 
San Francisco over 1100 miles. It is said that the 


new route cap be constructed for $40,000 a mile. 


FutLy onu-THIRD of the whole amount of sugar 
consumed in the world is manufactured from beets ; 
and immense quantities of raw beet sugar are im- 
ported into England for their refineries, competing 
very successfully with the care sugar from the West 
Indies and elsewhere. 


